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Rural Hints for the Season. | Haul out fuel enough to last till June or July, and 

make sure of it at the house, and for the rest, cut and 

BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. split and cord up the balance of your year’s supply 


aa jon the ground. There is always a little time be- 
‘tween hoeing and harvesting, in which a few loads 
of wood can be brought in; but a better time, both 
for bottom and leisure, is just after harvest, and by 
that time the wood will be dry, and make lighter car- 
riage. Indeed, for many reasons, we think it is safer 

put upon any earthly calcale- in this country, where sleighing i i 
2 nas the weather will | ae ry, , a ning 18 so precarious, to 
rnage-tavinagis Perh ‘do this kind of hauling in Sept., when the ground is 
be fom day wee hese paar pretty certain to be solid ; but to get the full benefit 
agin PS PF crm of the compromise, the wood should be cut, split, and 

i \— in a a of mud. We “have never laid up to dry in the wrener. 
LEX ’ known traveling in the country to be Get the Maple Sugar Campsin order. During the 
» ac bed ust nee this season. In, Warm = in the last of January, there wee a 
ANG, ax our Valley region, the only practicable good deal of Sugaring among the farmers in this lat- 
i), mode of getting about, has been either itude, and the maple sugar crop uo cue of too much 
- to go on foot or on horseback. This importance to be overlooked. Whatever plan you 
ye ‘ has been a serious inconvenience for | *opt for getting the sap, be careful of destroying the 


INTER is upon us in sober ear- 
nest, just at this present writing, 
but we have learned that there 
is no certain dependence to be | 


vy 


persons who had hauling to do, where trees. Tap with an inch augur, not over an inch 
there are not the best of turnpikes and deep, on the sunny side of the tree, and put in a 
plank roads. Many of our good turnpikes have cut | spout with a gouge,a couple of inches below the 
through, and the wood drawers have been obliged to|hole, cutting a groove along the rough bark, to 
cease their operations altogether. Now every thing | conduct the sap from the hole to the — Spouts 
is frozen up solid, and we expect farmers will take) for this ntgr age: gb age plapek gore 5 
i ir | groove upo \ 
advantage of the improved roads to do up pe pce “d - cane ine 
ae e are just past the high noon of Winter. linto the check made by it. A good spout can be 
. - ie A “ine, * ihaalidie day—half raj ne of hoop iron, If or Hs ie a and of such 
your hay,” and that day is past by nearly two weeks. | lengths as you poy ; ~y one me " arp hd - in 
The cattle will come shivering to the barns and | the tte fl wether on: ollow, by ham- 
i he stock will eat more and waste | mering . 
ae reget weather for the sheep and hogs, In the Farmers’ pesessipas “e little nay done as 
if they are in the condition they should be, but the | yet. In another a ae eeshiner 
very feeble animals should be put into the hospital | for making hot beds. Cauliflow - N = ~ 
department, where they can have extra care. in February in hot beds, and transplanted in the en 
The supply of fire wood for the season should now | of March into another frame, and wigan plant- 
be laid in, if not already done, and in gathering this | ed out early in May, to head for the ta a une . 
from the forest or wood lot, we fear the farmers wilf| July. Set frames for early cucumbers ; after t e 
be obliged to use carts instead of sleds, for the want | beds get done steaming, plant the seeds in 5 inch 
of oan. It may be that the ground in the wood lot pots set in the hot bed to sprout. When they attain 
will not be frozen so solid as to bear up a cart or the fourth leaf, transplant to another bed, and protect 
wagon with a load of wood ; in this case there may well at night, giving air on pleasant days. Green- 
be a compromise—though as a general thing we house plants, as Gladiolus, for culture, should be 
dislike compromises,—by which the wood can be se-| planted now in rich, light soil. Pot your Gloxiania, 
cured, at better advantage. The compromise is this :' Achimenes, etc., in black sandy loam and leaf mold. 
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Outline and Skeleton of a Short-horn Bull, 


Showing the position of the Bones, when well covered with Muscle, Fat and Skin, and also naming 


the principal * points” by 


which Cattle are judged. 


A, Occipital Bone ; B, Frontal Bone ; C, Horn ; 


D, Eye; E, Nose; F, Lip; n, Face; m, Cheek, H;> 


Dew-Lap ; M, Brisket ; N, Chest ; I, Neck ; K, Shoulder-blade ; b, Shoulder-points ; L, Crops; Q, Back ; 
R, Loin ; 8, Hips, or Hucks, or Hooks ; u, Thurl, or Whirl Bone, or Round Bone ; T, Rump; W, Plates 
of the Belly; V, Flank; X, Cord of the Tail ; O, Fore-Arm ; Y, Thigh ; h, Hock ; p, the Elbow ; r, the 


Leg or Shank, Cannon Bone ; x, Ear. 











Judging of Cattle at Fairs. 

We have introduced the above cut and explana- 
tion to illustrate some remarks from our friend Nich- 
olas Money, an extensive cattle breeder, residing 
near the line between Delaware and Marion, and 
whose stock made a good show at the last Delaware 
Co. Fair. Good judges of cattle, make variously 
from 20 to 30 points, on the perfection or faultiness 
of which they make up a verdict of the animal’s 
merits or demerits. Each of these points is given a 
specific number—the lower points being counted as 
1, and more important points counted as high as 8— 
so that it will take eight of the lower points to offset 
one of the higher. 


goes on to say: 


“ We should understand what it takes to con- 
stitute first rate articles of every class, but when 
we have committees who do not know what color 
a Short-horn animal should be, how can we ex- 
pect those committees to do right? I have been 
vexed to see judges of cattle. It did appear that 
ull they knew was to pull the hide of an animal, 
and if asked what the handling qualities num- 
bered in the seale of points, they could not tell. 
It is certain there are 29 points by which a Short- 
horn is to be judged. The first thing is General 
Appearance, and this point numbers 8 counts,— 


Speaking of judges in general, | 
and cattle judges in particular, our correspondent | 


Back, (length and width,) also 8 counts; Chest, 
6; Width of Hips and Loin, 5; Depth, (rotun- 
dity of careass,) 5; Quarters, 5; Head, 4; Hide, 
4; Bone, 3; Shortness of legs, 2. Now each 
point is counted according to its valuableness.— 
We will say that one animal claims out of ten, 4 
of the higher numbers of points, amounting to 29 
counts. Now which is the best animal, the one 
with 4 best points, or the one with 6 of the lower 
points, making 23 counts ?” 

Thus much from Mr. Money. We quite agree 
with him that much of the success and satisfaction 
of our Fairs depend upon a right judgment of all ar- 
ticles brought for exhibition. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Color of Cattle. 


Mr. Epiror:—In a late number of your spir 

ited and fair dealing journal, there was an inquiry 
as to white or light coated cattle being more ten- 
der or less able to endure hard work, ordinary 
treatment or common exposure than dark colored 
animals, in reply to which you give an opinion — 
the result of your experience—adverse to white 
cattle in comparison with other colors, adding a 
reservation, however, that you do not know if 
this be true of blood as well as of other stock. 
It is this reservation which somewhat perplexes 
me. If such differences in power to bear expo- 
sure either to harsh heat or rough weather really 
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exist, they must, I think, be the result of general 
causes. I do not think the pale Alderny cow, or 
the roan or white Durham ox will be proved more 
exempt from such tenderness, than cows and oxen 
if equally light colored, amongst our common cat- 
tle. Why should they be? If the difference be 
due to natural facts, operating on the animal con- 
stitution, why should not such fact or causes, what- 
ever they may be, operate indifferently on a white 
Durham or Teeswater, as on a common or native 
bred white beast? Amongst our own biped race 
I believe pure bred families—those that have not 
been mixed up by inter-marriage—are quite as 
liable to disease or constitutional defects as the 
more mixed blood which runs in the veins of the 
generality of folks. If I could trace a descent 
from Chancellor Halton — Queen Ann’s Lord 
Chancellor—the maternal side (which would not 
be more difficult than things that have been un- 
dertaken) what would that do toward exempting 
me from the influefice of causes which produce 
frailties and defects in our own race? Instead of 
exempting me from the action of maternal causes, 
would it not show a weak point, ah, Mr. Editor? 
[ Very much would depend upon the fact, whether 
the descendants had kept up a sound and healthy 
condition in the family. Lords or beggars are 
under the same laws of nature in this respect. 
Ep.] Family or pure blood would be no ground 
for a reservation in my favor, would it? I am 
sure you cannot think so. 

Now, pure bred cattle— Devons, Herefords, Ayr- 
shires or Durhams—are simply animals whose pe- 
culiar traits of form, color, ete., are fixed enough to 
be transmitted to their progeny in consequence of 
breeding in-and-in in the same, or from amongst 
different offshoots of the same general family. 
This is the general principle and cause of blood; 
or peculiar traits in stock. It is very easily com- 
prehended; and, so far as I can judge, Morgan 
horses or Durham cattle are not more exempt 
from the operation of causes—of which there are 
several—that produce constitutional susceptibility 
or tenderness, in common horses or common cattle. 
And, therefore, pale white colors, i. ¢. animals with 


pale coats, are more susceptible than animals of 


red or brown colors—blood pedigree, lineal an- 
cestry—will not exempt them from the consequen- 
ces of natural facts, acting in connection with 
such tenderness or susceptibility. J. W.C. 
Marquetta, Wis., Feb. 1858. 
NSS Fae woe 
Corn in SoutHern ILirnots.—I see there is 
a general complaint about seed corn. Just tell 
all that have fears on the subject, to come down 
into Egypt, Ulinois, where we can raise sound 
corn, and as good wheat as any other part of the 
world. Weather very warm. Peach buds be- 
ginning to swell, and grass to grow. 
With much respect, ete., 
A. J. RANDALL. 
Clinton Co., Ill., Jan. 1858. 
-<ce-- 
To secure room in a crowd—carry a paint pot 
in each hand. 
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Ergot and Hoof Ail. 


Since the publication of several articles in the 
Ohio Cultivator last year, on the probable effect of 
Ergot or spurred June grass, in producing Hoof Ail 
in cattle, several eminent writers have scouted the 
idea, and declare the whole mischief is done by frost. 
According to our best observation, we believe the 
freezing of the hoofs is a consequence of the effects 
of Ergot upon the blood, and not at alla primary 
cause of the disease. A correspondent of the Con- 
neaut Reporter, gives the results of experiments, 
which, if his observation is correct, are quite conclu- 
sive. He writes as follows: 


In a recent number of your paper, you have a 
long extract from the Country Gentleman, headed 
“ Foot Rot not caused by Ergot.” In which the 
writer claims that frost is the sole cause. Allow 
me to differ with said writer, so far as he says 
Foot Rot (Hoof Ail) is not caused by Ergot, for 
I am sure that it is. Now for facts on my side of 
the question: About the first of last March, one 
of my cows could not stand on her feet long at a 
time; as usual, it was said to be the work of frost ; 
on the 7th of said month I began to feed another 


|kind of hay—ted it three weeks; in that time my 


cow got well, or so I thought. Again I began to 
feed hay raised where clover used to grow; the 
June grass had possession of the field. My stock 
all looked well up to the 30th of April, when at 
night we found a cow which was in good condition 
lying in the yard, could not be got up until -after 
dark ; she then got up and walked into the stable. 
The next morning, on examination, I found ten 
cows and a four year old steer with their feet and 
legs swollen and quite stiff; May 2d, found nine- 
teen, all told, in the same fix; May 7th, hauled 
five of them into the lot—one of them died before 
night; May 8th, took the hides from five; to be 
brief, I lost ten cows and the steer. The cow af- 
ected in March was the first to lose her hoofs. 
In justice to the man of frost theory, I must say 
that many aman in this township thought the same 
as he does. 

Since you published the frost theory, many have 
said to me, “I thought you would have to give up 
the Ergot; the writer in the Reporter understands 
the Foot Rot and its causes ; he speaks my mind 
exactly,” ete. My good friends neglected to no- 
tice that the writer referred to, said that the ther- 
mometer need not be much below zero to freeze 
when the animal is suffered to lie ten or twelve 
hours; he also says when a thaw comes on, the 
man with the oxen would find that their feet had 
been frozen. Now the thermometer had not been 
below zero in three months before my cows were 
taken down, but many were the days within tha t 
time that it was more than fifty degrees above. 
Last, but not least, one of our best farmers com- 
menced feeding by giving ergoted hay to one of 
his cows (in other respects his cows all fared alike); 
some three weeks ago, the one fed on ergoted hay 
showed unmistakable signs of Foot Rot, such as 
the swelling of the feet and legs, a numbness in 
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the feet, ete., ete. 
but the cow was too far gone—he has taken off| 
her hide. He will not teed any more ergoted hay | 
to his stock, but has some of the hay that he wiil | 
feed gratis to any one’s stock who wishes to try a 
further experiment. No one pretends that the 
experiment has not been a fair one, or that the 
frost has had anything to do with it. 

Our farmers may say, what shall we do with 
ergoted hay? I can only say what I have done: 
I threshed the hay before feeding, plowed the land 
where it grew, and intend to put a half bushel of 
grass seed to the acre. 

a +2ee — 


From the Cincinnatus. 
Agricultural Colleges—Farmers’ College. 


We are gratified exceedingly at the interest now 
being manifested all over our land in behalf of 
Colleges for the promotion of Scientifie Agricul- 
ture. After nearly a quarter of a century of ac- 
tive labor in behalf of such system, it is cheering 
to see the present earnest of final success. Yet 
we are far from believing that an intellectual mil- 
lennium is about to dawn upon our Agricultural 
population, though the signs of the times are cheer- 
ing. There is a battle yet to fight, of which the 
superficial observer does not dream. It is not} 
with an open enemy; if so, we could have more | 
hope of success. Our assailants are abstract no- 
tions, antiquated dogmas, rigid conservatism, and 
impenetrable ignorance. Part of these forces, 
and by far the most powerful, are the few who by 
their superior mental prowess have, through all 
past time, forged fetters for the masses, and having 
bound them with the yoke of ignorance, with whip 
and spur have driven them as they listed, at the 
heel of their own triumphal chariot. 

Farmers’ College has made head against these 
forces longer than any other institution in the 
United States, and is not dead or crippled, as friend 
Harris of the Ohio Cultivator has been pleased 
to intimate. It commenced in an Academy, avow- 
ing the principles and maintaining the course of 
instruction which, in 1847, were adopted by it as 
a College, after a prosperous history of fifteen 
years. Since that time, the Colloge has made a 
constant and successful progress upward, and now 
is fully manned with an able corps of professors 
and over two hundred and fifty students in annual 
attendance upon its course of instruction. Its 
Agricultural department is now successfully open- 
ed, both theoretically and practically. The seeds 
received from the United States Patent Office and 
elsewhere have been under experiment the past 
year—fifty kinds of wheat, forty-five kinds of 
grass, and numerous vegetable seeds were under 
cultivation. We have returned to the farmers a 
kind of wheat, over one hundred bushels of which 
was grown on our Experimental Farm, that is 
found to surpass any other raised, possessing more 
vitality, heavier, yielding more to the acre—from 
five to ten bushels—with the same cultivation, and 
the flour commanding a higher price in our mar- 
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ket than any other. In five years, the distribu- 
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Then he changed to good hay,|tion of this wheat, should place the institution out 


ot debt to the public. 

In addition to the above, we have set two hun- 
dred kinds of pears, sixty kinds of cherries, and 
other fruits in proportion, for the purpose of test- 
ing them. We have, it is acknowledged, one of 
the finest Chemical Laboratories in the United 
States, embracing a full suit of lecture and reci- 
tation rooms for the three Professors, now acting 
in this department, with convenient rooms for 
choice apparatus, cabinets, ete. We have also 
analytical and chemical apparatus, some of it su- 
perior; and one of Smith & Beck’s microscopes 
of London, ete. A Botanic Garden is connected 
with the Farm, in which are already collected 
many rare plants and trees. Over one hundred 
thousand dollars has been expended for this de- 
partment alone, to say nothing of the classical de- 
partment, which has cost a like sum, and is now 
also fully manned, embracing as extensive a course 
as any of our older Colleges, and has a respectable 
senior class with all the subordinate classes. 

Friend Harris will please note some of these 
particulars in the Cultivator, not as a compliment, 
but as a simple act of justice. We will endeavor 
to keep him better posted, for we are sure he has 
done no intentional wrong, or made this statement 
merely to round a period or point his argument, 
if so we should call it. 

Remarxs.—There, Bro. Carey,—call it justice or 
courtesy, or whatever you please ; we give our read- 
ers the benefit of your argument, and if you had 
given the readers of the Cincinnatus ours, they would 
have been better able to judge whether your remarks 
on our text, fairly represented our position. However 
it is of no especial consequence. We never hinted 
any thing about your institution being crippled; on 
the contrary, we knew that with such a financial 
manager as yourself, and such an agent as our old 
friend Bailey, the money must come. We do not 
want a better illustration of the truth of what we 
said about governmental patronage, than is furnished 
by the history of Farmers’ College. Our own eyes 
have seen the results of the personal enterprise of 
its President in the production of various grains, 
fruits, etc., while if he had been placed by patronage 
above the necessity of such exertion, he would have 
been long ago as fat and lazy as a bar-room bull dog, 
thathas only to eat his rations and spread himself 
by the stove. No, Bro. Carey, we said Farmers’ Col- 
lege was “ a respectable Academy,” and, we will add, 
without the least intention of disrespect, that it is 
very far from being an agricultural school. 

But our enterprizing friend opens his subject with 
sundry dark hints and mythic allusions, to “ assail- 
ants,” “ battles,” “ forces,” “ chariots,” etc., the ap- 
plication of which we suppose he comprehends, though 
it is all Greek tous. To whom does he refer as “ the 
few who by their superior mental prowess have forg- 
ed fetters for the masses!’ The Editor of the Ohio 
Cultivator is the only person made to figure in this 
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picture, but the Editor of the Ohio Cultivator is alto-|are all in the main to the same point, and show 
gether too modest to appropriate to himself such an | the evils and wrongs imposed upon their sex by 
awful aggregation of “ forces ;” besides the aforesaid |!aws at once odious, and customs resulting from 
Editor has always stood in the ranks of the people, those laws, imposed by the other sex without con- 


and dealt his hardiest blows against all monopolies 
and dark-lantern pretensions. Can the Editor of the | 
Cincinnatus say as much for himself! We have 
more to say on this subject by and by. 
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Responses from the Rural World. 


Goop Farmer Frienps :—Please now in this time | 
of comparative leisure, write us up your best experi-| 
ences and suggestions. Let us have articles now that | 
will do to publish along in the Spring and Summer. 
Land for Potatoes. 
Mr. Innis thinks land underlaid with gravel, in 
dry seasons will produce small potatoes and few in a 
hill. Mr. I. is probably opposed to that kind of| 
land, because he has none of it on his farm. My | 
experience in raising potatoes is, that land under- | 
laid with gravel, or what I call good second bot-| 
tom, is the best land for potatoes, taking all seasons | 
together, as it will produce the dryest and meal- 
iest potatoes. I will admit that such land as Mr. 
Innis speaks of will yield well in certain seasons 
but not in all, and particularly wet ones. 

Mr. Innis says that we mutually agreed that as) 
each had a piece of his favorite soil, we wonld try | 
who could raise the best crop. I have no recol-' 
lection of saying any thing about this favorite soil, 
and who could raise the best crop. His favorite 
soil was a piece of new land, or pigeon roost, well 
drained, and probably as rich as pigeon manure 
could make it; the land I had in potatoes has 
been under cultivation about thirty years, and did 
he beat me?’ No, he * got foiled,” but his brother 
raised a great crop of good table potatoes. There 
are three kinds of Neshannocks. The first is 
white, second streaked with blue, and the most 
common kind raised with us, being in size between 
the other two, and considered the best and earliest 
kind. Third is also streaked with blue, but is la- 
ter, larger and rougher, but yields much better 
than the other two kinds; this last is the kind 
Mr. Innis raises and his brother likewise. But 
this always referring to somebody else’s crop when 
ours is not large enough, will not do. 

Henry Ripenovr. 

Greeting from Fairfield—Defence of Women. 

The Ohio Cultivator has been a constant visitor 
in my family from its first inception to the pres- 
ent time—from a pioneer in the great cause of 
agriculture and its adjuncts, till it has grown a 
talwart institution of our glorious West. I hope 
it may long continue in the even tenor of its way, 
representing as it does, the great and manifold 
interests of the masses—the laboring classes, who 
« nobly sustain it. That part of the Cultivator 
levoted to “Home Miscellany,” has always en- 
caged our most lively and serious attention ; and 
we are rejoiced to observe in this year’s numbers, 
that it is growing in interest. The articles in 
your last number from your fair correspondents, 


J 
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existing circumstances. 
| 


sulting woman’s wishes. 


Why should woman not enjoy the same privi- 
eges morally, socially and politically as man ? 
Why make her so dependent by law and usage 
upon man? Nature makes none of these distine- 
tions, and she ought to take rank equal with him. 
For my part, I enjoy no privileges which I am 
not willing to accord to others. Parents may 
well pause before bestowing their best earthly 
treasures—their daughters—in marriage under 
I know not if the ladies 
will thank me tor thus intermeddling, though I 
assure them it is done with the best intentions. 

Carroll, Feb., 1858. Sami. Corman. 
American Horse Breaker in England. 

Last fall, our horse loving friend, John S. Rarey, 
of Groveport, in this county, dropped into our office 
to say good bye, as he was off for England, to show 
the people there how to tame horses. We see by 
the London papers, that he has made a hit. On the 
13th of Jan. Mr. Rarey performed his feats of horse 
taming before the Queen and her man and other dig- 
nitaries at Windsor, of which the papers say : 


He commenced with a wild colt, eighteen months 
old, belonging to the Prince Consort, which had 
never been handled except by halter. After be- 
ing alone with the animal for about an hour and 
a half, the royal party entered, and found Mr. 
Rarey sitting on its back without holding the rein, 
the horse standing perfectly quiet. A drum was 
afterward handed to Mr. Rarey, which he beat 
with fury, while sitting on the horse’s back, with- 
out the colt exhibiting any signs of fear. The 
royal party afterward withdrew for a few minutes, 


}and on their return found the animal lying down, 


and Mr. Rarey knocking its hind legs together. 
Afterward, a restive horse, selected from Mr. An- 
derson’s stables in London, which Mr. Rarey had 
before handled, was placed at one end of the rid- 
ing-house alone. Mr. Rarey went to the other 
end, and at his command the horse walked quietly 
up to him. He then made the horse lie down in 


ithe presence of the Queen, crawled between his 
‘hind legs, and over him in various ways. 


g' ; Mr. 
Rarey then rolled the horse on his back. The 
horse was afterward placed in various positions, 
in which it stood without holding and without a 
bridle. A third horse, selected by Mr. Meyers, the 
riding-master, as a very nervous animal, was then 
brought in, and in a few minutes afterward it was 
made by Mr. Rarey to do all which had been 
done by the other horses. At the conclusion of 
this exhibition of Mr. Rarey’s wonderful power 
over the horse, his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort expressed to Mr. Rarey his gratification 
and thanks. The secret has been intrusted to 
Major Gen. Richard Airey, in confidence, who 
has pronounced that there is nothing in the treat- 
jment but what any horseman would approve of. 
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Mee tnntin  —— "| Whe has the Premium? 


As giving experience in potato-raising seems to) Mr. Eprror:—I have one question to ask. 
be the order of the day with our farmers, I Suppose I rent a field of you for one year, for the 
thought I would throw in my mite, though the use of which I agree to give one-half of the crop 
kinds experimented with I do not consider worth produced on’ said field. Well, I prepare the 
raising except for stock. ground well, put in and cultivate the crop well. 

Soon after the Rohan potatoes were introduced The season proves propitious, and I chance to 
into this part of the country, I was presented produce an extra good crop. A thing, by the 
with one containing sixteen eyes, which I planted by, that I had not even thought of until the crop 
separately in hills about eighteen inches apart, was matured. 
fifteen of which grew, and in good soil, with ordi-| Now the query is, who bas the right to enter 
nary culture, produced one bushel and a peck. this crop fora premium at our State or County 
And several years ago, I planted with Long Reds) Fairs? In short, is the award (according to the 
twelve hills square, which I had left in my corn-| rules of the State Board) due to skill? or is the 
field for that purpose, plowed them three or four! landlord entitled to it? 
times as I did my corn, and hoed once, and raised, This is a matter that ought to be well under- 
twenty-four bushels from the one hundred and stood, and I wish that you would induce the State 
forty-four hills. The ground was furrowed both Board to publish in the Cultivator the rules. I 
ways in rows about three and a half feet apart; feel well persuaded that rewards have been made 
the soil a chocolate-colored loam, with a moderate | injudiciously, and therefore desire that the thing 
coat of manure. be fairly understood in future. Yours, 

Stock of all kinds, as far as my observation has | H. N. GILvetr. 


extended, has wintered well so far, and I think; Axswer.—According to the plain language in the 


with the least feed that I ever knew fed at this| form of atfidavit published by the State Board, a crop 


season of the year. am Thine truly, |must be entered in the name of the person who 
Logan Co., 2d mo., 1858. Asa WILLIAMS. |... ,. 
: |raised it.—Eb. 


Weather men ao re, : | Corrections—Corn and Wheat Crops. 
A. P. Rocers of Gallia Co., furnishes us the fol-)  Peienp Harris:—In my article on Durham 


7% rats H ; ' . , . ‘4° ‘\ . 
lowing observations of temperature, rain and snow | (‘attle, in last No. of the Cultivator, I notice one 
for 1857. The point of observation lies near the lat-| or two errors—please correct. 


The stop in the 
itude of 38 deg. 40 min. : oth line, should be after “color,” instead of “ Sci- 
Thermometer. 


Degrees. Oto Co, sales.” In next line, red and roan, in- 
Maximum height, July 17th............. 92 stead of “red and brown ;” in 9th line, for “ fine 
Minimum “Jan. 23d........-2+...—15 head,” read five head. My careless habit in writ- 
Yearly range of extremes............... 107, ing no doubt led to the mistakes referred to. 

Greatest daily variation, Feb. 24th ....... 34, Since my return from Columbus, I have been 


Least “ “ May 19th...,... 2. husking out my corn, and I find where the corn 

Mean temp. of warmest day, Aug. 13...... 83, Was put up 12 hills square, as well as where we 
“ “ coldest “ Jan. 22...... © cut and put up half shocks, leaving it several days 
rf ‘6 warmest month, Aug....... 73 to dry before putting up the other half, the corn 
és “ coldest « Jan........ 21, is decidedly better than where we put it up 16 
«“ “ YOAT eee eescereeeeeeess. 52, hills square—and I shall have several hundred 
Sai cna tae. Inches. bushels of seed corn, where I supposed I should 

Perpendicular depth of rain and melted have none. 
SNOW. seecccecccccececceseecsces 33.225, Wheat looks backward and badly. The drilled 

Perpendicular depth of snow......... 16.—— looks better than that sown broadcast. 

Greatest amount of rain fell July...... 6.025 ; Yours, &e., 

Least «“ «“ ae 440, Hillsboro, Feb., 1858. J. M. Trimsve. 


Number days of rain........-++..+6. 1.15 |The Winter in St. Louts. 


Wa ter Butter of Clermont Co., furnishes us his | We have had a most beautiful and sunny win- 
record of rainy days for the years 1855-6-7, viz: ae }rgerleugpr: week of clear spring days, that 
e A yrought the children out upon the commons to 
For 1855, commencing with May, 7 days ; June,| play, and the ladies on to the streets to air their 
15; July, 13; August, 11; Sept.,16; Oct., 8;/flounces. It is too pleasant, and the thinking ones 
Nov., 13; Dec. 6. Total rainy days, May to are wishing earnestly for cold weather. Prices 
Dee. inclusive, 89. of provisions are somewhat lower than last year, 
In 1856, Jan., snow, 9 days; Feb., snow, 7,| though not as low as was predicted last fall. Ap- 
rain 5; March, snow 7, rain 2; April, rain 5 ; ples are very plenty, and lower than in Novem- 
May, 8; June, 11; July, 6; Aug., 3; Sept., 3; ber. Oranges are nearly as cheap as apples.— 
Oct. Ist, snow—rainy days in Oct., 3; Nov., 7;)The peach buds are swelling a little, but we will 
Dec., rain 3, snow 3. 
In 1857, Jan., snow 3 days; Feb., rain 4; 
March, 1; April, 3; May, 10; June, 9; Jul 
12; August, 8. 


hope still, and the hyacinths and tulips have taken 
the liberty to peep above ground, to see what is 
y,| going on. 

| Never before was our city so besieged with lec- 
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turers and theatre stars. The lectures are well | 
attended, and the newspapers say the theatres are | 
also. Benefits for the poor are all the fashion,| 
and though there is an abundance of poverty, our | 
city has provide sd well against want and suffering. | 
The warm winter is good at least for the poor. | 
Frances D. GaGe. 
Crops in Central Illinois. 


Wheat looks fine; the breadth sown last fall | 
not as large as usual, I think mainly owing to the | 
farmers expecting to sow more spring wheat, had 
that crop last harvest was much better in qui untity | 
or quality than fall wheat. The corn crop is very 
heavy, and the shock corn is materially damage ad 
by the wet weather last fall. 
JepTHA FAWCETT: 
Champaign Co., Ill., 1st mo., 1858. 
To Test Seed Corn. 


An old farmer gave me, some two or three years 
ago, his mode of testing seed corn, founded on his 
own practice and that of a neighbor, for twenty | 
years; which is to examine the chit, by inse rting | 
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refuse it altogether. In the coarse meal there is 
sufficient dust which adheres to the wetted prov- 
ender to make that palatable, and the coarser parts 
are masticated, and for this reason preferred by 
ithe horse, which, by natnre, is a granivorous ani- 
mal; and it appears that grain, to have its best 
effect, must, to some extent, be masticated. In 
feeding with meal, it should never be mixed with 
the cut-stuff before it is put into the feed troughs. 
Each horse’s allowance should be spread over his 
feed in the manger; and in this w ay there is no 
loss, and the animal gets his quantity. This ex- 
| pe riment in feeding with straw and shucks for an 
entire year was so satisfactory, both as regards 
the conditidl of my horses and economy in grain, 
that I determined to continue it. There was a 
saving of at least one-third of the grain required 
when fed in the ear. This fact was asily ascer- 
tainable, because the grain was ground at my own 
mill, where there was a record kept for every cus- 
tomer; so that the quantity of corn consumed by 
my horses was known to the bushel. I have con- 
tinued this method of feeding, (wheat and oat- 


a pin close under the covering, which, in good corn, | straw, and corn-shucks with meal,) for four years, 
will adhere tightly to the meat, and will break off| and my teams have always been in excellent con- 
only in small pieces; but if the covering or hull | dition, notwithstanding there has been scarcely a 





can be wholly or partially raised from the meat| 


without breaking, the germ is killed, and it will 
never grow. W. 
Huron, Feb. 1858. 


Worms in Hogs. 


Cou. Harris :—I see in the last No. of the! 
Cultivator, that Dr. Smith of Kentucky, thinks 
the so-called hog cholera is nothing more than 
worms, and gives his cure. Now I will give 
your readers another cure, which is both simple 
and sure. Give each hog one tablespoonful of 
turpentine each day for one week, in swill, or 
slop, or any other way, so that they will eat it, 
which will soon cure them of all worms. 

H. R. 
a siemens 
Feed a. Farm Horses. 

[Premium essay for the Virginia State Agricultu- 

ral Society, by W. C. Knicut, of Nottoway. ] 


Four years ago, being scarce of provender — 
having for a large portion of the year nothing but 
wheat straw and corn-shucks, neither of whieh my | 
horses would eat kindly in their ordinary state, I 
determined to use meal instead of the unground 
corn. The shucks and straw were cut up “with a 
good straw-cutter and thoroughly dampened with 
salt-water, and after placing a sufficient quantity 
of provender in each horses’ trough, a half-gallon | 
of meal was sprinkled over it. When I say ‘meal,| 


1 do not mean fine meal, such as is ground for’ 


bread, but coarse meal, such as the millers will 
take half toll for. I found, from close observation, 
that the coarse was preferable to fine. 
meal is too fine, it clogs the horses’ mouth by ad- 
hering to the roof of it—causing annoyance and 


fretfulness whilst feeding; and for this cause some 


horses eat it undindly, and others, after a time, 


When the) 


day, (Sundays excepted,) when they have not 
been in the plough or wagon. I have found too 


ithat a meal made of one measure of corn and two 


of clean oats results in a still further saving of 


| grain, and greatly cheapens the cost of feeding. 


It has, consequently, been my practice never to 
feed oats in the sheaf, but to thresh out the grain 
and use the straw as cut-stuff. The quantity of 
meal from these mixed grains, which I have found 
sufficient to keep a horse in good coudition under 
hard work, is two gallons a day, to be given as 


\follows: half a gallon at the morning and mid-day 


| feeding, and one gallon at night. The cost, there- 


| fore, of the grain : for one horse per day, (putting 
jcorn at one dollar the bushel, and oats at fifty 
on nts,) sixteen 
E compared with the usual mode of feeding corn 


n and two-third cents. The saving 
in the ear, can now readily be seen. I be lieve it 
'is generally conceded that a horse cannot perform 
hard work with less than ten ears at a feed, which 
|makes thirty ears per day. Taking 110 ears to 
\the bushel, we have the day’ 8 feed equal to 3-66 
parts of a bushel, which is equivalent to 28 cents; 
thus making a saving of 11; cents per day, or 
| $41.36 per each horse per year. These figures 
may, relied on as correct. The quanity of grain 
‘consumed is a matter of record in my mill-book, 
and the method of feeding has been pursued for 
‘four years, and during this time I may put down 
in round numbers the average amount of grain 
consumed by each horse at five barrels of corn, 
and fifty bushels of oats, and the annual cost at 
$40. The whole result, then, of these experi- 
‘ments, and my corroborating experience is, that 
by grinding corn alone and using it with the cut- 
stuff in the manner designated, there is a saving 
in grain of 333 per cent.; and by making a meal 
of corn and oats together, there is a saving in cost 
of 50 per cent. in grain. 
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| sessments to be made next Spring, will show a mod- 
| est coming down of value upon the same basis. 


«s2ee 


Tue Ono Strate Farr ror 1858 will be held at 


Premiums For Essays.—The Ohio State Board of 
griculture offer a premium of $50 for the best Es- 
say on the making and keeping of Butter. 
Also a premium of one of Gill’s Agricultural Boil- 





PE Lee RR SRR ers, for the best Essay and Experiments in Feeding 


{ \; 7. . hj | Domestic Animals on Cooked Food. 

I 1¢ Eoito 8 sa C. | Also, a premium of 12 vols. Ohio Cultivator, for 
2 eae eae wears == | the best Essay on the Uses of Agricultural Period- 
icals. 





Statistics of Ohio Agriculture. 





It is our custom to publish each year the tables of; The premiums offered last year for Essay on 
Wheat, Corn, Cattle, Horses, Sheep and Hogs. | Grasses, $50, and Veterinary Science, $50, were not 
These tables, with many others of like import, will | _— i me — - — for — sas . 
be found in our back volumes, comprising all the re- Premium Sweet Porators anp Onrons.—Senep 
turns made to the Auditor of State since the passage | Mock, one of — famous Market racemes — 
of the Act of the Legislature for collecting such sta- | emntes ‘by Oe fame pores eer — “s 
tistics. crop of sweet potatoes, 674 bushels from one-fourth 

ic . ree 

In his Annual Message to the Legislature for | °f an acre, and $12 for crop of onions, 464 bushels 
1857, Gov. Cuase set forth a variety of information | rom one-fourth of am eave. 
concerning the agricultural position of the State, and| Huncartay Grass—German Millet—Among the 
in his Message for 1858, the same subject has again | sensation seeds for the coming season, is the German 
received his attention. These facts and figures have | Millet, called Hungarian Grass. Our Iowa corres- 
been very carefully collated, and subjected to the | pondents are loud and unanimous in favor of the ex- 
most rigid investigation, creditable alike to the fidel-| ceeding valuableness of this grass to them. Last 
ity and patriotism of the Chief Magistrate of such a| season we received a package of the seed, and had 
State as ours. We need not here reproduce these| it sowed as late as the 7th of July, and it made a 


statistics in extensive form. The local press has| rapid and heavy growth. 





The foliage is abundant, 
given them to our citizens in tens of thousands of| and the seed turns out some thirty or forty bushels to 
copies. Our present purpose is to compare a few|the acre. The grass is an annual, and looks like an 
facts as disclosed by the produce and stock tables| improved quality of what is commonly called barn 
above referred to. | grass—a rank, bristling plant, that springs up around 
Gov. CuaseE estimates the value of vegetable pro-| barn yards and stack bottoms. The Iowa farmers 
ducts in 1857, at $67,952,500 ; of animals. $83,915,-| complain that our standard grasses will not form a 
000. In the Ohio Cultivator of Feb. 15, 1857, we| permanent sod with them, and hail the introduction 
noticed the steady decrease in the number of horses| of this millet as a great accession to their forage. 
since 1854, while at the same time their assessed| However great may be the advantages of the Hun- 
value was much higher. By comparison of our stock | garian grass in the West, we do not think it will ever 


| 
table in last No., it will be seen that there has been | become permanently popular for extensive cultivation 


an increase in the number of horses returned, of |in Ohio, or any region where timothy and Kentucky 
9.216, over the return of 1856, and an increase in| blue grass make a good stand. It may be well for a 
value of $3;178,763. In the cattle departme nt, | late or scarcity crop, as it need not be sowed until 
there is still a decrease in numbers of 32.295, while! June. Speculators are in the market with seed at 
there is an increase of value amounting to $487,153. fancy prices, but there is no good reason why the 
Sheep decrease 237,142 in numbers, and $347,865 | seed should be very high. 


| For the information of 
in value. Hogs increase 480,654 in numbers, and | those who have inquired of us, we will say, that we 


also increase in value $1,504,462. understand our advertisers, J. F. Dair & Co., of Cin- 
While the fact of numbers is a matter of mathe-| cinnati, sell this seed at $4 a bushel, which is prob- 
matical certainty, the circumstance of value depends | ably as low as it can be had at present. 
upon the fluctuations of opinion, and it is well known Peasopy’s Prottric Corn, is another seed for 
that up to the middle of last year, opinions of prop-| which a great claim is set up. This comes from 
erty were exceedingly liberal. This will explain the | Georgia and Mississippi. We see in our Southern 
great increase in the assessed value of live stock,| agricultural exchanges, that there are a variety of 
while the numbers were still growing less. The as-! opinions concerning its utility in that latitude—the 
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We believe our 
farmers should look for earlier sorts, and that will 
ripen in short seasons. We must recruit from the 
North. 


balance of testimony is against it. 


Sucar From Cuines—E Cane.—We received some 
weeks ago, from Hedges, Free & Co., of Cincinnati, 
a lot of samples of syrups and sugars of various qual- 
ities, from dark brown to the finest white. These 
samples were to be placed under the inspection of 
Gov. Cuase, in compliment for the favorable remarks 
on this subject in his late message. The Gov. was 
highly gratified to examine and exhibit them to his 
visitors from abroad. They have since been handed 
over to the Secretary of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, in whose rooms they are an object of interest. 

There is great inquiry for pure and well ripened 
sugar cane seed, and the area planted to this new 
crop, this year, must be immense. When the 
proper time comes, we shall write and publish a com- 
plete chapter on the subject, giving the results of 
what has been learned by the latest experiments. 


New Use ror Sorcuum Syrup.—The sphere of 
usefulness for the Sorghum Syrup is constantly en- 
larging, but we did not expect that it was going to 
help the printers directly, until a few days ago our 
pressman, Mr. A. E. Senter, in the establishment of 
Follett, Foster & Co., who print the Cultivator for 
us, being obliged to resort to this material, in the ab- 
sence of common molasses, to mix his composition 
for rollers to lay the ink upon the type, discovered 
that it was far superior to the old composition. The 
rollers made from this material have the particular 
toughness and elasticity which printers so much de- 
sire. This is no doubt owing to the presence of that 
element in the Sorghum by which it will bear tong 
boiling without granulation. 


Unitep States AGRicutturaL Socrety.—A num- 
ber of gentlemen calling themselves the United 
States Agricultural Society, held a meeting in the 
City of Washington, on the 15th of Jan. President 
Wilder positively declined a re-election, and Gen. 
Tench Tilghman of Maryland, was elected President. 
The liveliest demonstration at this meeting, was a 
brush between Mr. Leonard Wray, who brought over 
the Imphee Sugar Cane seeds from Africa, last year, 
and D. J. Browne of the U. S. Patent Office, who 
sided for the Sorgho variety of the Sugar Canes.— 
We notice that the “ Prof. Comstock of Mabbetts- 
ville, N. Y.,” was on hand with a bundle of sticks, as 
usual, and made a “ partial disclosure,” but rather got 
the cold shoulder. Ohio seems to have been repre- 
sented by our valiant neighbor, Maj. Gen. Henry 
Wilson, at present reading clerk in the U. S. House 
of Representatives. 


Hon. S. 8. Cox, our member of Congress, will) 


please accept our acknowledgments for sundry Con- 
gressional Documents. 
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Asiatic Goats 1n On1o.—We have just received a 
letter from Jos. P. Brown, of Bainbridge, Ross Co., 
with a specimen of the fleece of Cashmere goats, 
which he has just received from Turkey in Asia. 
These animals were procured through Hon. John P. 
Brown, late of Ross Co., Consul General of the U. 
S., at Constantinople. The importation consists of 
3 males and 9 females, all arrived in good condition. 
The specimen of wool we have from this herd, is the 
finest and softest of any we have seen. 

John Bachman, whose Report to the Southern 
Central Agricultural Society, we quoted in a recent 
number of the Ohio Cultivator, says of this species : 

The Angora Goat, more especially the varie- 
ties it has produced, some of these are probably 
the most valuable of all the varieties, in which 
the species is presented, is described by authors, 
Hasselquist, Buffon, Pennant and others, as in 
general of a beautiful milk white color, with short 
legs, and black, spreading spirally twisted horns. 
The hair on the whole body is disposed in long 
pendant spiral ringlets; its ears are pendulous, 
and the horns of the female, instead of divaricat- 
ing as in the male, turn backwards, and are much 
shorter in proportion. In its native country, 
this animal is highly valued, and with sufficient 
reason, for it is a source of riches to its cultiva- 
tors; the finest and most costly robes of the high- 
est classes in Turkey being fabricated of its costly 
fleece ; the price it bears is very great. 

Kitn Dryinc Corn 1n Crie.—We,read of some 
farmers having corn thet was spoiling with the wet, 
who put it up in raised cribs, and closing the sides 


like a board kiln, put fires under the cribs, and dried 
the corn nicely. 


Evisha Kent Kane —A Biography. 
der. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 416. 
Philade!phia. 

We are indebted to the Publishing House of Fot- 
LeTT, Foster & Co., of this city, for a copy of the 
Life of Dr. Kane, by Wm. Elder. There is so much 
of interest hanging around the life of this wonderful 
man, that the public will be eager to learn not only 
of his greater acts, but of the secret springs of his 
life. Dr. Elder has perform d his part well. His 
aim, as he tells us, was, not to write a review of Dr. 


By Wm. EI- 
Childs & Peterson, 


Kane’s writings, but a memoir of the man, which 
might serve to make his readers personally acquaint- 
ed with him ;—and to this simple object he has ad- 
dressed himself with a conscientious enthusiasm. 
The result is no mere idealized portrait of the man 
whom the world wishes to know, but a warm and 
truthful likeness, conceived in love, and with the 
whole heart in the hand through all the rapid miracle 
of its execution. 


THe Trisune ALMANAC FOR 1858, has been re- 
ceived. Itis a choice bundle of valuable facts and 
figures, which every body should possess. 


cents by mail, post paid ; 12 copies for $1. 


Price, 13 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Soils of South-western Indiana, 

Frienp Harris :—Our location is nearly on 
the dividing ridge between the Wabash and White | 
River Valley, and your subscribers live on both | 
sides who belong to the Cultivator club at Bate- Ss 
ham P.O. Green Co. lies in the White River, | ~~“ ‘ 
and Sullivan Co. in the Wabash Valley. The uy 0 R T j Cc Y L T ) BR A L a 
soils comprising the beautiful scope of Indiana, ); —————— 
may be enumerated into four distinct classes : 

Class Ist will be found on the most elevated 
ridges, composed of vegetable loam, subsoil red | 
clay, intermixed with gravel, frequently resting) 
on beds of limestone, stone coal and slate. This 
is considered the surest for fruit and wheat. 

Class 2d is termed hickory flat, generally cov- 
ered with a growth of shellbark hickory, and 
mostly found on elevated situations, without 
breaks or ravines to carry off the water, a 

ontly of a wet season grain crops are drownec ; 
es supplied wah artificial drains. The). For warting early eat tie be 4 
quality of soil produces exceedingly well, accord- | from the 20th of ago Ist of } _— for ¥ ric 
ing to appearance. When in a wild state, it looks | We will ot ee ae. . irections ; not 
of a whitish color, and apparently lifeless, but however for professional gardners, but for plain 
when drained, it becomes of a darker color and farmers. For the supply of an ordinary family, 
more lively, and will produce abundant crops. I make a frame of two es ca you have 
suppose we might term these peaty soils, as there them, if not, lighter ones bn 0,) -_ about ten 
is considerable vegetable matter that is not decom- | feet long, and five feet wide, or, what is better, 











Hot Beds 











posed when first plowed up. 
Class 3d is prairies, found along on both sides 
of creek bottoms. They are rather second bot- 
toms and clayey loam, with scarcely any sand— 
subsoil white clay, and in some instances a dark 
red clay. ‘The white subsoil of these clay prai- 
ries is rather a mystery. I have seen it taken 


out of stock wells to the depth of ten and fifteen | 


feet, and when taken out looked more like a pile 
of potter’s clay than aught else; but by being 


subjected to the freezes and thaws of one winter | 


and suns and rains of one summer, it changes to 
a dark color with a reddish hue, and will produce 


equal to the first or top soil, which is of first qual-| 


ity for corn, oats and grass, and good for wheat, 
if sowed on sod. Old settlers tell me that fifteen 
or twenty years ago, those white subsoil prairies 
were impassable from the time the fall rains com- 
menced until the next summer, unless frozen 
over. At this time,a team of horses can be 
driven over them at any time of the year. 

Class 4th. There is but little of this quality, it 
is high, flat prairie, covered with a species of wil- 
low, known here as prairie willow. Soil similar 
in color to class 2d, and a more close texture; 
absorbs less water than hickory flat, and takes 
longer to dry out when once thoroughly wet. 
Red-top grass does well on the willow prairies. 

Gero. W. Borrts. 

Bateham, Sullivan Co., Ind. 

Note.—With the above from an old and constant 
friend of the Ohio Cultivator, we learn with pleasure 


that the present Post Office name was given in| 
honor of the former editor of this paper, in place of | jt will not heat at all. 


the old name of Black Heath. 


|procure about four pieces of hot bed sash, about 
three feet wide, and five or six feet long, and then 
make your frame so that these will cover it snug- 
ly. Next, select a sunny situation, the less ex- 
posed to cold winds the better; set your frame so 
much inclined to the south that when you put 
your glass in it, the water will run off readily. 
Now procure four stakes—pieces of scantling are 
best—and sharpen one end of them; drive them 
firmly into the ground at each corner of your 
frame, to which spike your frame, thus making it 
firm and enabling you to give it the proper incli- 
nation. 

| Next dig a pit a little less than your frame, and 
inside of it, so deep that from the top of the frame 
to the bottom of the pit shall be from thirty to 
thirty-five inches. Now if your land is not un- 
derlaid with gravel so as to leach the water down 
readily, you must cut a drain which will drain it 
quickly, and to the very bottom; don’t neglect this, 
for you might as well try to make a fire under 
water, as to raise the heat in a hot bed while it 
contains water. Now get some long or undecom- 
posed manure, that which has never been moved 
is best, though any will do that has plenty of lit- 
|ler in it, such as straw, hay or corn stalks, if mix- 
ed with saw dust it will do, though not heating up 
quite so quick, but the heat continuing longer. 
With this fill your pit about eighteen inches, shak- 
| ing your manure well, so as to break all the lumps, 
at the same time tramping it firmly and evenly all 
lover the bed. If the manure is too dry, you must 
| water it as you fill. Throw on the water plenti- 
fully, for you can’t make it too wet, and if too dry 
Over this, put about six or 
eight inches of good soil, so as to fill your bed 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Talk with the Orchardists, 


REVIEWING TRANSACTIONS OF OHIO Pomo- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY FOR 1807. 


within about six inches of the top of your frame. | 
Put on your sash (filled with glass of course,) | 
and bank up carefully around your frame to with- 
in two inches of the top, and then let it stand to 
heat up until the first or rank heat passes off,| 
which will generally take about four or five days.| ] have just read the transactions of the Ohio 

It is now ready to receive the seeds—tomato, | Pomological Society for 1857. Those taking spe- 
cabbage, pepper, egg plant, cauliflower, broccoli, cial interest in fruit growing, will do well to pro- 
and early blood turnip beet—all pay well for) cure it. For the benefit of us Cultivator readers, 
starting in the hot bed, the latter especially, being | I propose a brief review of it, giving at the same 





very fine when started early, and then set out in 
good soil as soon as the spring opens. We have 
had them as large as a pint cup by the first days 


. . . | 
of June, and considered them quite a luxury. 


Take a board that will reach nearly across your 
bed, and sharpen one edge of it, with which lay 
out a row, making it about an inch deep, in which 
drop your seed, and then make another close to 


it, and so on till you have finished ; then smooth | 


it all over carefully, pressing the soil slightly on 
the seed. Some sow on the top and rake in, but 
we never get a good growth that way, as in fact, 
we never made any thing yet by doing our work 
the lazy way. All the bed will want now for 
some two weeks is close attention. When the sun 
shines, give it air by raising the sash a little. 
This must be regulated by the heat; if very hot, 
raise the higher, and vice versa. Don’t water till 
your plants are up, unless the bed is very hot, and 
becomes dry, and then keep it up; for if you stop 
after commencing, you will be apt to have a crust, 
through which, if your plants come at all, they 


will come very weak, as a crust deprives them of 


the benefit of the atmosphere. If the nights 
should be cold, cover the bed over the glass, with 
boards, old quilts, buffalo skins, or something else, 
to keep the heat in, and thus keep your plants 
from freezing. 
which, pricking out, setting out, ete., we will give 


directions in the next number of the Cultivator. | 
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Forest Leaves ror Hot Beps —It may be well to 
remind readers that leaves from the forest (especially 
of oak trees,) are of great service to mix with stable 
manures for hot beds, in the proportion of one-third, 
or one-half if the manure is short, as a means of pro- 
longing the period of fermentation and heat. Some 
care and judgment is necessary in mixing the mate- 


rials, to secure the proper degree of moisture so as to! 


favor the fermentive precess, and not have the pile 
become dry after a time, as it will sometimes do, if 
dry leaves or much straw is incorporated in it. 


Cetery Cutture.—There is always great demand 


for Celery in our towns and cities at this season of 


the year. Why do not market gardeners produce a 
larger supply ? One frequent source of difficulty is 
the failure of the seed, and a consequent lack of 
plants. 
get it from a neighbor, should send to the most relia- 
ble seedsmen in the country, and get a supply by 
Now is the time to see to this. M. B. 


mail. B. 


For the after management of 


Those who do not save their own seed, or) 


time my own experience. 

| Soils and Sites for Orchards. 

| These are only incidentally noticed. The facts 
'given confirm what is generally known: that low, 
| flat, rich lands are not suitable for fruit; that see- 
ond, or high, gravelly bottoms, are much better 
| than the first, rich, low bottoms; that high rolling 
ridges, of medium richness, are best; that some 
fruit trees thrive best in strong limestone clay, 
while others do best in sandy or gravelly clay, 
with less lime; that a sloping southern exposure, 
especially at the foot of the hill, is the worst; and, 
I will add, in my experience, those lands which 
originally grew a mixed native forest, of chestnut, 
poplar (tulip tree,) hickory, the oaks, with occa- 
sion walnut, crabs, dogwood, wild cherry, maples, 
|ete., are preferable to those which had only one 
or a few varieties of forest trees. A forest growth 
‘of chestnut, as proving the soil is well drained, is, 
especially for peaches, a good sign. 








Hardiness of Varieties. 


Mr. Bateham thinks: “ As a general rule, there 
‘is not much difference in the hardiness of the dif- 
\ferent varieties of fruits.” I cannot quite agree 
|to this.* There are two seemingly opposite causes, 
| which make fruit trees liable to winter kill. First, 
/a strong, succulent growth; secondly, a deficiency 
|in the active vital forces. Hence one reports: 
The trees which overbore the previous year, were 
little hurt by the winter: another, that such trees 
were killed outright. Both are natural results. 
The first stood in rich, or highly cultivated land, 
and the full trees were saved by being checked in 
their growth by the large crop of fruit. The 
second class were killed, because they had not 
been cultivated, or grew on poor soil, and the 
large crop exhausted, too much, the vital force. 
At least, such is the result of my observation. 
Trees of a tender variety, when a hard winter 
finds them in a soil highly propitious, and when 
the cultivation has neither stunted them, nor caus- 
‘ed overgrowth, often escape unhurt. Baldwin, 
| Russets, Gate, Sweet bough, ete., are certainly 
‘less hardy than Smith’s Cider, Rome Beauty, 
| Broadwell, Limber Twig, Milam and Fink. The 
testimony, as a whole, seems to prove a considera- 








* This is what Mr. Bateham said: “Asa general rule, 
there is not much difference in the hardiness of the differ- 
ent varieties of fruits, especially of peaches and sweet 
| Cherries ; and in regard to apples, the difference is much 
less than was generally supposed; as many of those re- 
| ported as tender in one locality, or by one writer, are class- 
jed as hardy by others. The principal exceptions seem to 
| he in reference to the Belmont. Rhode Island Greening, 
| E. Spitzenberg. and Roxbury Russet, which are reported 
‘as most generally injured by the winter.” 
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ble difference, and the planters’ future experience | 
will prove it. 


Best Varieties of Fruit. 


Those that have been proved in your soil and| 
| 


locality, or in similar soils and localities. For my | 
thin, ridge land, in Coshocton county—some grav-| 
elly clay, some sandy clay, and little or no lime- | 
stone in most of it—timber, chestnut, oaks, hicko-| 
rys, and poplar—rising over two hundred and fifty 
feet above the Walholding, of forty varieties, well] 
proved, by me, or on similar soil, the following 
winter apples, for want of better, deserve cultiva- 
tion, viz: Willow, Redstreak or Wells, Rambo, 
Newton Spitzenberg, and Sweet Vandervere. 
Of seventy or eighty others on trial, mostly East- 
ern, two only, as yet, give any promise—Iubbara- 
ston Nonsuch and Jonathan—perhaps Black Coal 
should be added, as it is very handsome and a| 
good bearer. When in perf ction, the Neverfail 
is excellent: it overbears, is too small, and in some 
seasons, insipid. The Bellflower is fine, but only 
bears semi-oceasionally. The Pippins all spot. 
Roxbury Russett requires richer soil. Rhode Is- 
land Greening tumbles off too soon. Gilpen or 
Romanite is a tough morsel. Blue Pearmain, a 
poor bearer, and so on to the end of the chapter 
Winter Pearmain and Neverfail, I shall not graft 
over, but I shall set no more. My Eastern kinds 
and others, as they prove worthless, I graft over. 
The N. Spitzenberg and Sweet Vandevere, I 
would plant only for family use. So of all I have 
proved, Rambo, Redstreak and Willow, are all I 
can really commend for late fall and winter mar- 
ket, on soils similar to mine. The two first are 
good apples, but the trees are not hardy on low, 
rich lands, The Willow, until May, is a poor 
table apple, but it is a fair kitchen fruit from the 
time it is well grown, until the next crop of early 
apples ripen. From May to August most persons 
consider the Willow an average table fruit. When 
Early Harvest ripens, to my taste, the Willow is 
quite as good. The chief advantages are: the 
trees are hardy in our richest bottoms, on the 
worst exposure; it is a very regular bearer, and 
seldom over bears; and the fruit is of good size 
and keeps well. It is not a “crack” apple. 








Insects Injurious to Fruit. 

The Report shows these are considered to be 
greatly on the increase. We allow our hogs a 
free run in our orchards during the summer. The 
apple worm, or other insects, as yet, have done us 
little harm. The hogs are fed in different places, 
and sleep and rest and root under the trees. It 
is not likely this is an infallable remedy, but it is 
cheap, and agrees with both hogs and trees. The 
hogs rub themselves a good deal against the trees : 
this may sometimes destroy larve, and often 
frighten parent insects. I have used sulphur and 
soft soap, mixed, to good advantage on the bodies 
of young trees. 

Varieties Most Approved by the Society. 

The great number of substantial men who have 

given their opinions in the late Report, entitle 
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their selectlon to higher consideration than the se- 
lection of any individual. Exeluding Northern 
Ohio, the decided majority of opinion seems to be 
in favor of Rome Beauty, Rawles’ Janette, Smith 
Apple (formerly Smith’s Cider,) Milam, Limber 
Twig, Wine Sap, White Pippin and Broadwell— 


making eight reliable winter apples, not one of 


which is in my select list. The great difference 
in soil and site, (elevation) account for this. The 
Willow, however, does not seem to have been 
much tried in the central and southern part of the 
State, and while planting it largely would be un- 
wise, | would commend enterprising gentlemen to 
ry a tree or two. It is grown pretty extensively 
in Illinois, and is hardy and a good bearer. 

Scab or Rot on Apples. 

The majority of opinion seems to be, that this 
disease attacks apples where the trees are not en- 
tirely healthy. ‘The best remedies are, probably : 
First, to set out the varieties best adapted to the 
climate and soil. To avoid disappointment, we 
farmers must not—because our amateur neighbor 
has sent to an eastern nursery and got a tree, 
which has borne six very nice apples, of which 
he gave us a quarter of one to taste, that was ex- 
quisitely good—thereon send for fifty trees just 
like it, but we must look round for trees, that, for 
twenty years, have born good fruit in soils, sites 
and climate, just like ours. And the soil and cul- 
tivation (including the manuring,) must not be 
such as to excite overgrowth on the one hand nor 
to starve and stunt the vital powers on the other. 


Ext Nicuo ts. 
Coshocton Co., Feb. 1858. 


Note.—The membership fees of the Ohio Pomo- 
logical Society are scarcely sufficient to pay the ex- 
pense of publishing the Transactions. Any person, 
not a member of the Society, will have a copy of the 
Transactions sent, post free for 25 cents, in stamps 


or coin, on application to the Editor of the On1o CuL- 
TIVATOR. 





Preserving Trees from Rabbits, etc. 


Reading in the Ohio Cultivator how to preserve 
trees from rabbits, puts me in mind of a duty I 
owe to the public. I have preserved my trees of 
various kinds from being injured by rabbits, calves, 
sheep, birds, and worms, by the use of tar, applied 
slightly. It will not injure the trees. I also have 
preserved my harness from rats by an application 
of oil and tar, about one-fifth of the tar and the 
balance oil. I have the above from long experi- 
ence. JONAS NOTESTINE. 

Wayne Oo., 1858. : 





Tue Frorr Bups —We learn from various sources, 
entitled to confidence, that the fruit buds are all safe 


and sound up to this date. We suppose now that 


“the dead point of danger” is in April or Ist of 
May, just about as the blossoms are ready to open. 
We are never sure of our fruits until they are be- 
tween our teeth. 
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Dome Riscellany, 


O! for Good Honest Butter! 


Dear Cuttivator Girts:—When we found, 
last fall, that butter was thirty cents a pound, and 
half of the time not eatable at that, we concluded 


to be wise in time, and sent on to Ohio and pur- : 
chased a barrel, which arrived “ in good order and | 


well conditioned,” (as the boatmen 
to all outward appearance. 

We commenced eating, and oh! what a luxury 
it was, to have the sweet, fresh, golden lumps up- 
on our table, at a less price than our neighbors 
were paying for a rank unwholesome article. 

But alas! 
lump wholly unez atable—white, filled with coarse 
salt, and dripping whith mouldy-tasting buttermilk. 
I write now with my hands red and smarting, 
from the effort of working out of some thirty or 
forty pounds of such stuff, called butter, a hall 
gallon of buttermilk and water, and after all my 
trouble , it will not be fit for the table; only fit for 
cooking, and hardly that. 

This butter has been gathered up by country 
merchants, from the surrounding farm houses, and 
of course, must be mixed—the good and the bad, 
or they would be the losers,—somebody must be, 
at all events, and I suppose it might as well be 
me as any one. But the good honsewives that 
put up such a miserable article, must forgive us 
for saying with emphasis—they ought to do bet- 
ter. ‘One e when our good mother had to sell but- 
ter for six cents a pound, the plea might have |‘ 
been made—* we can’t afford to spend time over 
it;” no such excuse can be made now. 


say )—that is, 


Do your 


work well, and when it is done, you can command | 


your price. 

We who live in the city, long for the freshness 
of the country sometimes, and we are willing to 
pay for the fragrance when we know we are get- 
ting it. And the very name, Ohio, gives a relish 
to all that can be relished; and many a tea table 
talk we hold over the Ohio butter, Ohio cheese, 
Ohio beans, ete., etc. Ghosts of days past and 
gone, come flitting around us, and we call to mind | 
many a good farm and notable housewife. Don’t 
we pray you, compel us to scold over our Ohio 
butter. Frances D. Gage. 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1858. 
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Every few days we would unroll a 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Training Children to Usefulness. 

“What can I do now, mother?” This question 
\is daily if not hourly asked by my little boy of 
four years; and it is doubtless a familiar sound to 
most mothers. Happy the child that meets a 
kind and loving response instead of a fretful 
Keep out of my way,” or “ Don’t trouble me.” 
We believe God has implanted in the hearts of 
most if not all children, a desire to be useful as 
well as to be busy; and if this inquiry is wisely met, 
and this desire encouraged from its first manifesta- 
‘tion, a habit of usefulness will be readily formed. 
Accustom children from the time the ‘y can go 
ialone, and before, to pick up their own play things, 
to amuse themselves, to go from room to room on 
errands, to wait on themselves, and others, to put 
each thing in its proper place, instead of waiting 
for others to do it tor them, and as they grow older, 
to perform little household affairs; and see that 
this is done from love 


not fear, from a desire to 
please or help mother, and the habit will grow 
with their growth. 

It is only as the fruit of such training, that we 
can expect energetic, self-relying men and women. 
If allowed to be helpless through infancy and 
childhood, if suffered to rely upon parents, nurses, 
or servants, to perform all tedious, irksome and 
difficult tasks for them, they will not be likely to 
form good habits afterward. 
| Much of the novel reading, idle gossipping, 
worse habits of the young people of the present 
day, arises from ennui—lack of exciteme nt, be- 
cause they have not been accustomed to a life of 
active industry, and “ Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do.” It is often thought ter- 
rible, that useful occupations should fill so many 
hours as they did in the days of our parents and 
grand parents; but we must think their course has 
accomplished the best results. 

_ We do not believe in “all work and no play ;” 
all former readers of the Cultivator know that we 
are a strenuous advocate for a happy childhood, 
for giving time for amusements, ete., but the two 
things are entirely compatible. It is duty com- 
bined with pleasure, and duty made a pleasure, 
1 sa we urge. It is a habit of ere spare 
moments usefully, and of economizing time, and 
| this habit is seldom formed unless caer! in very 
early childhood. 
} The mothers’ frequent plea, 


and 


“Tt is easier to do 


Lapres’ Sxatinc.—We notice oe Yankee girls | the work myself than to teac h the children,” is an 


are having great times. 
Rural, says : 

Never was there such skating as we have had | 
for the last month, and the skaters, men and wo 
men, have made much of it. 


The Bangor Whig, says: 


A young lady and gentleman skated from 
Bangor to Hampden, on a trial of speed. 


and fresh, she beat him by 24 minutes. 


~| things. 


Bro. Drew of the Males unwise one, when the future interests of the child 


are at stake. Always win, never force, except to 
\insist on obedience. Love should be the main- 
spring of human action in this as well as other 
Do not find too much fault; praise them 
\for well-doing; inculeate perseverance, and mani- 
fest trust both in their intentions and capabilities, 
and it will vastly strengthen both, as well as sweet- 


The en the disposition. 
young gentleman had the longest legs, but the lady 
spread the most convass, and the wind being fair | 


This subject is an important one at this period 
of our country’s history. The tendency to under- 
| value the laborer—to look upon all labor as a 
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curse, and make the great aim of life to be able|thing,—I am trying to earn a little myself.” She 
to live without it, and have a “lower caste” todo | held up a package of new pocket handkerchiefs. 
one’s bidding, is constantly on the increase, at the |“ See here !” she said, unfolding one, and holding 
north no less than the south. It is the aristocratic | it up at the two corners, “this is what I call a 
idea, ia Opposition to the democratic. It is what small sized sheet. I guess I'll give the package 
destroyed the ancient Republics of Greece and to some woman for her baby’s crib. Father 
Rome, and leading as it does, directly to effemin-| brought me the lot this morning: the dear man 
acy, extravagance and imbecility, it seems likely thought they would be so nice for me.” 

to ruin our country unless checked; and every| When the hour for going home arrived, Addie 
patriotic woman should see to it that so far as her|exclaimed, “Come in here!” opening the front 
example and precept can influence others, labor! parlor door, as we passed it. She showed me a 
shall be looked on as a blessing, and the laborer beautiful thirty dollar gift which he had presented 
more honorable than the idler; and that her chil-| her a few days before. She looked beautiful as 
dren shall be so educated and trained that they she stood there, saying with her sweet smile, 
shall both enjoy and be proud of being practically “ Isn’t he good?’ A more tender father, a more 


useful. J.C. B. | generous, loving daughter, we have rarely seen, 
usdiiaatibiaihdbeat yet he subjected her delicate spirit to discomforts 


Sor the Obie Caltivater. p hetav a had - idea, by _— “re — 
: re allowing her pocket money. 1e was his idol. 
A Salary for Wives and Daughters. | “ap. ‘ “- 
seranid s | We think of another case. A lady was visit- 
eomaceneen }s 7 : “ee . we . z “2 
ing a friend who lived in a style of great magnifi- 
‘ ne a ro. a a ’ ‘ Pe bees | J 5 2 fo 
CoLoneL Dear: — We pee gre sce cence ; the two sat over the fire until twelve 
dear” is right in the matter of ocket Money o’¢lock, at which time the master of the house 
was expected to be sleeping soundly. “I am go- 
ing to steal some money!” said his lady, with a 
confidential smile. “Tm waiting for Harry to 
, ’ get fast asleep.” The next morning she came 
that they did not ask for as much money as they | down stairs with successful countenance, and whis- 
absolutely needed, lest their offer should not be | pered “Look! I got fifty dollars out of his 
closed in with. We are constrained to look upon pocket !” = 
“Why, don’t he scold you?” asked the lady, 
amazed at this performance. 
“QO no! he hardly ever says anything about 


” 


for Women,” and we think you are perfectly right 
in showing up the other side. We have not the 
slightest doubt that * Wife and daughter Jennie ” 
were so anxious to inaugurate the new institution, 


you as a very remarkable man, because you lis- 
tened to what they said, instead of saying “Pshaw ! 
2 4 ” y 
women never know what they want!” We com- 
mend their spirit in not asking for any more mo- 
ney, but would counsel other women to accept no 
Fives and Tens beyond their stipulated sum, even 
if they go to church looking like perfect forlorn- 


it. 

A week or two after, the husband took his wife 
out for a walk, and bought her two costly brace- 
a : : '“' lets. We do not recommend the lady’s manner 
ities during that mistaken year. Habit makes 't| of obtaining money, we only relate the fact to 
a very easy matter to know what sum is needed | pow how ladies hate to ask for this necessary 
for one’s personal expenses. item, even when the asking will obtain it. Every 
husband should let his wite know the exact state 
of his business; if she be a sensible woman, he 
will never find her unreasonable in her demands. 

The world is full of foolish women, as well as 
foolish men. If aman chance to have a foolish 
wife, she will certainly grow no wiser by being 


Wives receive applications for charity as well 
as their husbands, and many a woman’s heart 
aches because she must appear stingy, when God 
did not make her so. A woman’s allowance 
should more than cover her expenses for dress. 
We know of wives who do their own work, when 
their husbands possess thousands, in order to ob-| kept in the dark in regard to his income; if he 
tain the wages which would go to a girl, for their| keep her in this ignorance, she has no reason to 
own expenditures: and this when they are edu- | suppose that he cannot give her plenty of money, 
cated and refined, and their children need their|if he will. If she demand a: larger allowance 
time. Some ignorant servant who is fitted only | than he can actually afford, he must have firmness 
for kitchen work, would find herself benefited by |enough to cut her down to such a sum as he can 
being under the influence of a refined woman.—|spare. If she will run up large bills where she 
The lady is taking from another class the labor|is in the habit of trading, let him tell the store- 
which it needs, and should have. keeper at the beginning of the year, that his ac- 

Years ago, in our native city, we went to visit} count must not run over a stated amount without 
a lovely young girl with whom we were very in-|his knowledge. When there cannot be a pleas- 
timate. Her tather possessed ample means, and\ant way of enforcing compliance to equitable 
lived in handsome style for those days. She took | propositions, there must be an unpleasant one.— 
us to her pretty room, where she was binding|In demanding the simplest justice for our own 
shoes. “Why Addie!” was our exclamation,|sex, we would not overturn our work, by being 
“what are you doing 7” unmindful of the devotion and generosity with 

“It is a great secret!” she answered with ani-| which American men devote themselves to their 
mation. “ Father knows nothing about it. I dojfamilies. We have seen their cheeks pale under 
hate so to ask him for money when I want any-|cruel cares that a wife might have averted. In 
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the main, we do not ask for any more money than 
they give, we only ask to receive it like a salary. 
Sara A. WENTz. 
~-ee+ - 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Forgotten Blessings. 

It was Thursday evening; the time for the reg- 
ular weekly prayer meeting in Grandmother P.’s 
parlor. The fire was blazing brightly on the 
hearth; the chairs were all placed in a row, back 


against the wall, and the table was drawn out, on | 


which were placed two tall lamps, and the great 
family Bible between them. A few of the good, 


old neighbor women had assembled, and Grand-_ 


mother was seated in her own easy chair, in the 
corner. So we drew our cricket by her side, 
thinking how nice it would be if we could only 
sit up all the evening, and “see the meeting.” 

“Do let me stay, mother, I'll keep awake and 
be so still,” we pleaded, as mother took our hand 
soon after, to lead us away to bed. 

“ Let her stay just to-night, Anne; I guess she’ll 
be quiet,” said Grandmother, seeing my reluctance 
to go. 

How coaxingly I slipped my hand into her own, 
and looked up gratefully into her calm, sweet 
face. Child as I was, I could appreciate that lit- 
tle indulgence, and resolved in my young mind 
how very good to little girls I would always be 
when I too became old. 

The meeting commenced by the reading of the 
103d Psalm. Then followed a short explanation 
of the verse, “ Forget not all His benefits.” Not 
all! ’twas pitingly said. ‘The good Father remem- 
bered that we were frail, forgetful creatures, and 
it was but human that we should overlook some 
mercies, however essential to life and happiness 
they might be. 
tenderness, “not all His benefits.” 

We heard no more of the meeting, for very 
soon our eyes closed, and our head drooped wea- 
rily, and mother took us from the room. Gently 
she laid us down to rest, a tired child, whose words 
and laugh were hushed in sweet, refreshing sleep; 
but her mortal vision saw not, as did the angels 
that guarded our slumbers that night, away down 
in our hearts depths, the first conception of that 
truth that should prove such a blessing in our af- 
ter life. Years have passed since then, of which 
memory retains hardly a trace; but the influence 
of that hour has hushed many a murmur and 
turned many a complaint into thanksgiving. 

What strange, mistaken lives we lead at times, 
until some circumstance awakens us to what is 
right and true, and the good impulse that follows, 
prompts us to a more worthy life. 

It may be that our bonnet is unfashionable or 
out of season, and we let the whole Sabbath pass 
without going up to the Sanctuary of God, among 
the waving plumes and showy trimmings of our 
gay friends. Other seats are vacant there besides 
our own; but we forget the poor, humble woman, 
that stays away because she has none to wear. 
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Therefore it says with touching | 
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| And we forget too that pure eye that looks only 
at the heart. 

So, when our sympathies are enlisted in a wor- 
thy cause, we delight to think of the good we 
| would accomplish if we but possessed the power ; 
‘overlooking in our desire for larger means, the 
little we might so easily bestow. We fear that 
}among a large portion, the beautiful principles of 
charity and right, of which they so proudly boast, 
consist simply in what we would do, or be, if we 
were—somebody else. 

Daily and hourly are these forgotten blessings 
dropping down in our life-path, as silently as the 
stars beam down from Heaven; but we gather 
them up heedlessly, without so much as looking 
up to the Giver, until perhaps we chance upon 
some fellow-traveler, in a darker path than ours, 
whose gratitude in affliction removes the worldly 
vanity from our minds, and shows us how truly 
| blest we are. 
| If, in this earthly pilgrimage, we but remem- 
_bered these Jittle mercies, and if one blessing is 
taken, be grateful for another; living thanktully 
for what we are and what we have, we would not 
so often meet with those whose extravagance and 
unsatisfied vanity, mars all that is sweet and wo- 
‘manly in their natures. 


Cuttivator Mary. 
7-77 

Cru__ers.—Take three eggs, one cup of su- 
gar, a little salt, a piece of butter or lard the size 
of an egg; beat well together and mix stiff. Roll 
out about half an inch thick, cut in strips an inch 
wide and six inches long; then slit one edge half 
through once in a half inch; then join the ends 
and fry in hot lard toa nice brown. Put away 
in jars; they will keep for months as good as 


|new. C. R. D. 


Moist Breap.— Will some of the lady read- 
iers of the Cultivator tell me how bread should 
be made to keep moist the longest. I have tried 
a good many ways, but I can see no difference; 
for the third day after it is baked, it is quite dry. 
I have eaten bread at the homes of good Dutch 
women, that was fresh and moist at the end of a 
week, ROSELLA. 


| 

| A Proresstonat Carp.—The subscriber in- 
forms her friends, and the public generally, that 
she continues to invent and circulate lies of every 
description, on most reasonable terms, at the short- 
est notice. Persons requiring her services are 
referred to any of the most respectable families 
‘in the neighborhood in which she resides. 

| N. B.—Characters ruined, or only partially in- 
jured, by the family or piece. Village, house and 
tea-table lies told upon any subject, and at a mo- 
‘ment’s notice. Hints and insinuations by the 
gross, dozen, or single, with a liberal allowance to 
wholesale dealers. Kitty CLACKER. 


Ink Srarns can readily be washed out in cold 
water, if taken before they dry—and partially 
itaken out after they dry. Soap suds will set the 
color. R. 
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Onto CuLtivator OrFice, Feb. 13, 1858. 
We were not mistaken in our prediction concerning the ad- 
vance of Hogs and Wheat about this time. 
hogs at $5 or below 
frm 


In Cincinnati, 


Our last report left 
; they have since gone up to $6, and stand 


Wheat sells at 80 to 95c, Barley 55@60, Corn 
33@35, Rye 60, Oats 35, Clover Seed $5 15@5 25. 

In Chicago, the Hog, Cattle and Provision business is reported 
good, and money becoming plenty. 

In Pittsburg, banks have resumed specie payment. The mar- 
ket is reported to be overrun with butter and eggs. Prime rall 
at 124s, fresh eggs 9 and 10, clover seed $5, timothy 
, fax seed $!, sound corn 45, oats 28, wheat 70@75. 


butter sells 
seed $2 

In general, cattle and dairy products are ata stand. The coun- 
try is well stocked with provisions of all kinds. The winter 
seems to have touched all classes lightly thus far, and we hope 
the outcome in the Spring, will be of the same sort. 


LAWTON BLACKBERRY, 


The undersigned has 








established an extensive 


Nursery on his farm in New Rochelle, for the sale of this plant} 


only, warranted unmixed with the common “ New Rochelle 

Blackberry,” which is worthless. 

of sale, will be gratuitously forwarded to applicants by mail. 
Address WM. LAWTON, 


Feb. 15-1t No. 54 Wall st., New York. 


] ERBERT’S GREAT WORK ON THE, 


Horse. For sale at the CULTIVATOR OFFICE. $10. 


Descriptive Circulars, con- | 
taining testimonials, ample directions for cultivation, and terms | 
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THE OHIO CULTIVATOR: 


ESTABLISHED AT COLUMBUS IN 1845. 
—DEVOTED TO— 
‘ . a] ‘ “ 
General Agriculture, Live Stock, Fruits, 
GARDENING & DOMESTIC AFFAIRS, 


Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, 


At $1 a year, Single Copy; 3 Copies for $2; 6 Copies for 
$4: 9 Copies for $6; 


AND A COPY GRATIS TO THE GETTER UP OF EVERY CLUB OF NINE. 





The Volume begins on the first of January, each year. Speci- 
men copies and prospectuses furnished gratis, on application by 
mail or otherwise. Address S. D. HARRIS, 


Editor and Proprietor. 


SPECIAL NOTIC ES. 





All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica- 
tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 

lst. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State, 
and if it is a place not well known, give the county aiso. 

2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
rectly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done. 

3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
isfaction. Itis of no use to write to us without giving a true 
hame in some way. 

4th. Whe. written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
“Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 

5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subscribers. 

6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
be supplied gratis. 

7th. We solicit practical articles in our line for publication— 
Items of Crops, Stock, Societies, Housekeeping, etc. 


Ohio Cultivator—Vol. for 1857, 


Is now in handsome embossed muslin binding, to 
match former sets. We are proud of this Vol. It is a handsome 
book, and the best dollar’s worth of agricultural reading in the 
market. We will send it by mail, post paid, for $1. 


New Flower Garden! 


J. L. Sterzic & Co., have established a Garden 
for the propagation and sale of Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, Hardy 
Herbaceous and Green House Plants, &c., &e. Near the corner 
of Broad and Fifth sts., adjoining the grounds of Hon. Alfred Kel- 
ley, Columbus, O. 


Look out for your r Seeds ! ! 


W. A. Gitt, at the Agricultural Warehouse ana 
Seed Store, Columbus, is receiving a host of all sorts of Field, 
| Garden and Flower Seeds, for the Spring planting. 


‘amily Sewing M: achines. 
The cheapest, because the best, is Wheeler & Wil- 


son’s Patent. Send for Circular. Address 
Mas. J. C. BATEHAM, 

ee! a —— Columbus, O 
peer TREES.—APPLE, PEAR, 
: Peach, Cherry. Plum, Quince, and the small 
fruits of all the finest varieties. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES—Evergreens and Decid- 
uous Trees, and Flowering Shrubbery, an immense 


EDMOND CraiG, 
Cheviot Gardens, near Cincinnati, oO. 





StucK ivr r Spring planting. 
| Feb. 1. 
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